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SOME REMARKS ON THE LANDSCAPE ART, 

AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE COLLECTION OF THE AMERICAN ART-UNION. 

[We have received from a competent hand, two papers upon the 
above subject, the first of which we give in the present number.] 

The first visit to a collection of nearly four hundred Paintings is of 
course not enough to enable one to form other than very general notions 
of their separate excellence. We can only gain outline opinions of 
some few of the more prominent, and of even these the impression will 
be confused and fleeting. We feel, it is true, refreshed and elevated by 
the general effect; the inviting vistas of the halls thronged with so 
many well-dressed ladies and gentlemen, the half gratified inclination 
to enjoy, now and then, a glimpse of something new and touching in a 
face or landscape — a natural reverence all are conscious of in crossing 
the threshold of one of Beauty's temples who are susceptible to her in- 
fluence. But to understand fine Paintings is a work of time and study; 
it is with pictures as with musical compositions— those which are most 
striking at first, do not always wear the best. 

Indeed, nothing is less easy than to distinguish at a glance works of 
originality and truth. The most acute and comprehensive observer 
will be influenced by the mannerisms of the day : excellence in detail 
will hide feeble composition, close imitation will pass for idealization — 
in short, one who undertakes to write ever so indefinitely concerning 
works of Art which he has had little time to study, ought to be allowed 
space to preface his remarks with an apology for his presumption. 

The present exhibition, like its predecessors, consists mostly of Land- 
scapes, either studies from nature or compositions from our scenery. 
From the number of the former description, one might almost suppose 
that our ai-tists were of the opinion that the goddess had been so lavish 
of her charms in our favored land, that they needed only to copy them. 
But it should be recollected that these are generally by our young and 
rising artists, whose talent it is one of the objects of the Union to en- 
courage, and that it is not yet time for most of them to attempt to com- 
bine effects till they are skilled in the use of them. Moreover, it is 
really to a certain extent true, that Nature in our new world presents 
herself under so many novel and beautiful aspects, that she needs only 
to be copied. Our mountains, forests and rivers are too newly intro- 
duced into the workshop of Art, to be treated as among its stock 
imagery. The best our artists can do, for a considerable time to come, 
is perhaps either to copy the real, or imitate it in the ideal. Compo- 
sitions intended to embody the striking effects of our scenery must be, 
or must seem to be, extravagant ; we are not able, as yet, to compre- 
hend them ; we are overwhelmed in a tumult of novelty, sublimity and 
beauty ; there is so much to see— Niagara, the Lakes, Catskill— that 
we are only whirled from one astonishment to another; the actual 
world is a great gallery which would supply all the effects of art, had 
we but time to study it. Life must become more settled among us, the 
same individuals must be accustomed longer to the same scenes, ere we 
can expect to see at least the grandeur of our natural earth and heavens 
translated into the world of Art. In her repose— and, if we may so apply 
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the word, her sacredness— we may attempt to give the feeling Nature 
here inspires^ in other language than her own : but we have not attained 
to an expression of her life and joy. 

Hence it is, it appears to us, that one feeling runs through the worka 
of our best Landscape artists and best descriptive poetry. The Land- 
scapes of Durand, of which there are three in the exhibition, are per- 
haps the most striking examples of this coincidence. They are all 
marked by a "pleasing sadness," the same which we experience in 
reading " Green River" or the descriptive stanzas of the " Battle-field." 
Take the No. 261 in this collection, " The Giant of the Valley," a 
piece highly characteristic of the artist, and as beautiful as character- 
istic; or take one professedly a composition, No. 293, "A Pastoral 
Landscape ;" how delightfully these scenes harmonize with the gentler 
influences of our scenery ! They are purely American ; the repose they 
express is an American repose— a tender quality of beauty, like the 
beauty of our American women, fragile, delicate, but peculiarly subtle 
in touching the affections. Even where this artist attempts effects of a 
grander and more solemn character, as in the "Sunset," No. 277, 
the result is still the same ; the woods and hills have none of their awful 
loneliness, their mighty vastness and solitude ; they simply bask in what 
Wordsworth has most poetically called the "pathetic" light of sunset. 
In a word, the painter is a describer here, who interests rather through 
the gentler emotions than through the higher aspirations. 

These remarks will apply very generally to most of the Landscapes 
in this exhibition. The great effects which it might at first be thought 
our scenery should suggest, are less often attempted than those likely 
to impress the affections; and when they are, are less truly attained. 
In this quiet walk of landscape, in woodland scenes where all is green 
and quiet, and the forests, rocks and rivers have none of the Ossianic 
quality in them, our artists are very successful. " A Peep at Catskill 
Mountain House, "No. 36, is a good specimen of Doughty, and is finely 
composed. "Evening after a storm," No. 140, by F. E. Church, is a 
beautiful effect, most skilfully and happily managed. Less pleasing, 
from its masses of shadow, though not less true, is the view of Great 
Barrington, No. 42, by A. H. Wenzler. The view in Pittsford, Vt., 
No. 41, by Church, is a perfect daguerreotype ; it is admirably finished, 
but the scene itself perhaps hardly affords a reason for the labor that 
has been bestowed upon it. The view near Salisbury, Ct., No. 221, by 
R. W. Hubbard, is certainly a better chosen scene. So, also, in a dif- 
ferent way, is No. 39, a view in Berkshire Co., Mass., " Clearing off 
after a September Storm," Geo. Tnness. This is very suggestively 
treated, and is remarkable for being an exception to the general rule of 
our landscapes. The view of Lake Winipiseogee, No. 92, by Havell, is 
enough to make all New Englanders home-sick. Nothing can be 
imagined more rich in beautiful images ; yet with so much wealth of 
picturesqueness it still has only the familiar character of an actual 
scene. 

Who can blame our artists, when they have such scenes as this, and 
many others here given, ready finished to their hands, for contenting 
themselves with being rather portrait painters of nature than teachers 
how to view her through the poet's eye 1 < Why should they task their 
imaginations, when " the earth and every common sight" is literally 

" Apparelled in celestial light, 
The glory and the vision of a dream'!" 
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It is but to convey this vision and this dream ; to preserve the glory 
of the earth from passing away. This must he the true object of all 
their labor, and it may show itself no less in their copies of nature than 
in their compositions from her. Hence there may be as high a degree 
of merit shown in throwing over an actual scene an ideal canopy as in 
creating a new one. It is, at all events, if we must be suspected of 
regretting that our artists copy nature too servilely, a comforting reflec- 
tion that they generally aim at poetic effects, and strive to use such 
effects legitimately. Nothing is more painful to an observer who 
wishes to be made to feel, than to see effects used only for their own 
sake — a log of wood or a peculiar sky elaborated with the utmost care, 
only to show that the painter could do it. In this respect our young 
artists sometimes make great mistakes ; yet it is pleasant, as one strolls 
through a collection like this, and glances from one picture to another, 
to see how general among them are the evidences of the true poetic 
fancy. They are often too ambitious, often extravagant, sometimes to 
the verge of absurdity; but they are seldom dry or without a purpose. 

In the Landscape it is too common to see all the interest of the picture 
thrown into the distance, and the foreground left neglected, and in 
some instances rendered uninviting. If this is done through design, it 
certainly springs from a false notion, which ought to be corrected. The 
eye will not consent to overlook the foreground and rest in a vague 
horizon, howsoever beautiful it may be; it seeks first a point of repose 
in that which is near and definite — a base line, as it were, from which 
to extend its surveys. There ought to be in the middle foreground an 
open space on which the vision may rest — a patch of lawn or broad sur- 
face of rock, whatever the scene may admit, only it must be something 
on which we may look with a feeling of pleasure in being there ; for 
tliere is the place where toe must be, or else the picture is so much dead 
wall. It must not be a rough, unsightly field, or confused heaps of rock 
or other substance; but an open place, where at least we may stand. 
Whatever be the character of the picture, this rule is of the first conse^ 
quence. The first stage direction to Macbeth should apply to all land- 
scapes: — "An Open Place;" whether the next be "enter three witches" 
or three angels, makes no difference. 

There are several other suggestions respecting composition in _ this 
and other departments of Painting, for which the Art-Union exhibition 
affords an occasion as well as illustrations, and which the writer interims 
to offer in a future paper. 



COLE'S DREAM OF ARCADIA. 

[We find the following interesting notice of a picture which is now the 
property of the American Art-Union, in the Literary World of Septem- 
ber 29th. It was written by the Rev. Mr. Noble, of Catskill.] 

As the honor of introducing the pastoral, after the order of Theocritus, 
into Roman literature belongs to Virgil, so the same honor is due to 
Cole as the parent of the true idyl or pastoral painting m America. 
And as Greece and Rome never had any equals in that delightful kind 
of poesy to the above-mentioned authors, so may we venture, at the 



